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BOOK confident for the world if not for himself, life would _^_ have lost savour and meaning for him. Thomas Hardy stayed with him (1905). "I am always glad to see him," Meredith writes, "and have regrets at his going, for the double reason that I like him, and am afflicted by his twilight view of life.77 In the same vein he could never share what was not the dominating, but the underlying, mood of a near friend of Ms. I had a cast of Michelangelo's famous figure of the Penseroso in a library, presiding over an array of shelves well stocked with saints, sages, and some demoniacs, with
A look that's fastened to the ground, A tongue chained up without a sound.
Meredith had no' sympathy with either the figure or its possessor's argument. He was impatient of 1904. talk of "life's little ironies.77 He wrote to Leslie Stephen in late years when they were both of them physically disabled for the rest of their lives: "We who have loved the motion of the legs and the sweep of the winds, we come to this. But for myself, / will own that it is the Natural order. There is no irony in Nature.77 A manly and valiant utterance, to be envied by all of us in good time. As to philosophy, all depends on definition. It is at least sure that contradictions; incoherence, deceits, surprises, abound in human life and character, and the Comic Spirit could well be trusted to bring him as near to life's ironies, little or terrible, as nature might require. Has the irony of human experience ever found sub-limer expression than in the famous and unforgotten lines that I had first heard from his lips in night readings at Copsham:e has been ever in the world, and lough above it in gifts, yet he has ever been of the world, erforming splendid, substantial, and enduring duties.
